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THE STORY OF THE FIGHT. 



After cruising in the English Channel for some time, there was a report 
that the Alabama was expected to some part of England, and as the 
English press made a great deal of talk about the Kearsarge, the Captain 
proposed to go to Belgium ; arriving there Uie 27th of May, 1864, ran into 
Flushing and went into dry dock on the following day, more for a blind 
than for anything else, as we were never in better repair and running order 
than at that time. The 29th of May, the Captain gave liberty to all on 
board to go where they pleased, with instructions if they heard a gun and 
saw the colors at our foremast head, to report on board as quick as possi- 
ble ; as that would be the signal for sailing orders. All went well until 
the 10th day of June, when the signal gun was fired. All hands made for 
the ship, and in less than twenty minutes all the crew were ready for duty* 
The Captain had all hands oalled to lay aft He then told us that the 
Alabama had arrived at Cherbourg, France, for repairs, and now was the 
time for us to strike. Then we gave three cheers, spliced the main brace, 
and the next tide we hauled out of dry dock and put to sea, put another 
splice in the main brace and shaped our course for Dover, England. Arriv- 
ing there the 11th, at 10 o'clock A. M., took in Iresh supplies, and at 12 
o'clock weighed anchor and put to sea, shaping our course for Cherbourg. 

Arriving there early on the 12th, we ran into the mouth of the harbor, 
had a good look at our antagfonist, and fired a blank shot, out of politeness, 
for Semmes to come out and make himself sociable, but he had company 
from England that he liked better, so he did not come out that day. Here 
we lay off and on, running off by day and standing in by night, close 
enough to see all that went in and out of the harbor. We had no com- 
munication from Cherbourg up to the 16th of June ; then three men pulled 
out from the shore in a boat, about six miles, to where we lay, came along 
side, gave a note to the Captain and then pulled back into port. 

The Captain told the boatswain to pipe all hands aft. He then prodiiced 
the note, which read thus : — 

Captain Winslow : 

Sir : — I am uhdergoing a few repairs here which, I hope, will not take 
longer than the morrow. Then I will come out and fight you a fair and 
square fight 

Most respectfully yours, 

Captain B. Semmes. 



The Particulars of the Fight. 

Three days after, Sunday, June 19th, the lookout at masthead espied two 
steamers coming out of Cherbourg harbor, one a long, black, rakish looking 
craft, looking very much like the Alabama. The officers and men jumped 



in the rigging, took a ^ood look at both vessels and pronounced one the 
Alabama ; the same time the other tackednship and put back into port 
The Captain gave orders to beat to quarters, clear ship for action and man 
the starboard battery. (We were laying off about six miles from shore.) 
Captain Winslow gave the chief engineer orders to go ahead slowly, the 
same time putting the ship's head on shore. The Alabama gaining on us 
all the time, they thought we were afraid and were trying to get away 
from them, but it was not so, we only ran two miles farther out ; then, the 
Captain calling us in neutral waters, '* put about " and stood in to receive 
her. When within about a mile of her, she fired her bow chaser, the shot 
dropping very carelessly alongside our forward pivot port in about four 
feet of our ship's side and doing no damage. The next shot she fired struck 
us in the port bow and glanced off, doing no harm. She fired some two or 
three shots very wildly, that went whistling above our mastheads. During 
this time we did not fire one shot, but when within half a mile we hove 
round and gave her a broadside. 

Here we had it, broadside and broadside, both ships under a full head of 
steam, the Alabama firing two or three shots to our one. We engaged 
her at seven hundred yards, and as we fought in a circle we " closed in " to 
about five hundred yards and held this position for about half an hour. 
Then, finding that we were getting the best of the fight, the Captain, 
desiring to bring the thing to an end, closed in to about two hundred and 
fifty yards, and discharged a full broadside. 

The men seemed to be getting demoralized ; they ran the white flag up 
in the main rigging, and the secesh flag in the fore rigging. The Captain 
gave orders to cease firing, and on doing so we found that they thought we 
were off our guard, as they let fly another broadside. One of the shots 
went through our smoke pipe, and a sixtv-eight pounder lodged in 
our stern post, doing no other damage as it did not explode. We then had 
orders to engage her ; so we began to decorate her again with our eleven- 
inch shell. After exchanging two or three broadsides on the second part 
of the fight, we found that they began to show us the cold shoulder by 
jumping overboard, not caring to communicate with us any longer, at the 
same time striking their flag and firing a lee gun as a surrender. They 
lowered a boat and manned it with three men and pulled toward our ship. 
They fired one more shot, very wildly, which struck our main-top-gallant 
mast and checked the halliards, and the flag flew to the breeze. 

The flag was run up in a ball to mast head, and orders given to one of 
the men that if we should go down, to pull the halliards and go down 
colors flying. We did not fire on them after they struck their flag. The 
boat from the Alabama came alongside, and Lieutenant Wilson delivered 
up his sword and surrendered the ship, and told the Captain if he did 
not make haste and get out boats to save life, that there would be a good 
many go down in the Alabama. 

All our boats were disabled but two. They were lowered and manned. 
Just as the boats left the ship, the Alabama gave two surges forward, and 
down she went. I was in one of the boats that went to pick up the 
prisoners. As we began to pick them up, we heard them say that they 
had rather drown than to be hanged on board of that ship. Some of the 
men we tried to save would throw up their hands and sink down, so we were 
obliged to take the boat hook and reach down three or four feet and hook 
them up, and some were so far gone that they died in the boats. While 
we were picking up the men, the Dcerhound, one of the royal yacht 
squadron, steamed up to within hailingdistance of the ship, and the Captain 
asked him if he would be kind enough to assist in picking up the men, and 
deliver them up to him, as they were his prisoners. He said he would, and 
steamed in among them and picked up quite a number, and among them 



was Captain Semmes. He then steamed off as fast as he could, taking 
advantage while a good part of our men were off in the boats ; but if 
some of the rest on board at the time had had their way, I think one of 
those eleven-inch shell would have stopped his headway, and perhaps 
moored him alongside of the Alabama. We spent about half an hour 
in picking up the prisoners, then we " stood in " for the land, and piped for 
dinner, and for all hands to splice the main brace, after which we sat down 
to grub, and feeling pretty well satisfied began to talk over the fight with 
the Bebs. I heara one of them say he thought if they had boarded us, the 
result might have been different, as they were so well drilled with small 
arms. As they continued to boast of what they could do at boarding, we 
" turned the tables," by telling them that we still had a reserve force by 
which we could give them an extra dose if necessity demanded, or, in 
other words, that we had an appliance by which we could throw scalding 
water to the distance of sixty feet, and we also told them, if at the same 
time we discharged a whole broadside from our 11-inch guns of grape 
and canister (as we could do), the probability is, to say the least, that they 
would be shaken from stem to stern. 

Here we arrived in port and all hands called to bring ship to anchor, and 
not till we had arrived here did we learn how it was that the Alabama's 
men were so willing to drown. The crew told us that Captain Semmes told 
them if they were taken prisoners by us that every man would hang to the 
yard arm ; and when our boats left our ship to go and pick them up, it 
chanced that at the same time a man was sent up aloft to reef off a whip 
on the main yard with which to rig the accommodation ladders, so as to 
enable visitors to get on board, as we were going in port. When they saw 
the man up there they thought that what Semmes had told them was 
correct, and a great many went down with that impression. 

The excitement in Cherbourg after the fight. 

Here we dropped anchor, about two cables' lengths astern of the French 
Frigate Napoleon, and the gangway dressed to receive visitors on board. 
Those who came on board told us that the excitement in Cherbourg was 
great, that there were about forty thousand people who witnessed the fight, 
and that there was great betting among them as to which should be the 
victor — ten to five on the Alabama, and hard work to get anybody to take 
a bet at that, all odds being bet in the Alabama. The officers and crew of 
the American ship Rockingham also told us of the intimacy of the Deer- 
hound. They said that this yacht had brought men from Ensjland here 
who had volunteered their services to help destroy us, and were drilled in 
her Majesty's ship " Excellent " as experienced gunners. Not crediting all 
that these men told, some of our officers went on shore and found from 
good, reliable sources that this yacht had brought twenty-five men, but of 
whom twelve had joined the Alabama. The Rockingham belonged in 
Maine. She was the last vessel the Alabama destroyed, — twelve hours 
previous to her going in to Cherbourg. These men also told us that what 
added to the excitement of the battle was, we were fighting in a circle so 
that we got apparently mixed, and that it was impossible to tell which one 
had gone down, even alter the fight was over, as the wind was off shore, so 
that when we stood in for the land our colors trained aft and it was 
impossible to tell who the victor was. We laid here three days, in which 
our carpenter repaired all of our damage without any assistance from shore, 
with the exception of a boiler maker, who put a patch on our smoke pipe. 

We got up steam 3 o'clock P. M., weighed anchor and put to sea, escorted 
out by a little steam yacht chartered by a party of American gentlemen 



and their ladies, with a band on board and the American flag flying. The 
band gave us a number of national airs, and when about three miles off, 
outside the breakwater (steaming at about six miles an hour,) they struck 
up the Star Spantgled Banner ana gave us three cheers. We then gave her 
an extra turn ahead that sent us through the Water about fifteen knots, 
leaving them behind us. We dipped our colors, manned the yards, gave 
three rousing cheers and bade adieu and a hasty farewell to the coast of 
France. 

Dover, England. 

We arrived here early on the 24th, amidst the cheer after cheer that went 
echoing through the lofty white clifife of Dover from the hundred and 
thirteenth Highland Begiment and a number of others, whose acquaintance 
we had made while cruising in the Channel. All were anxiously waiting to 
learn the correct news of our loss. It had been reported that we had lost 
twenty-seven men, and the Alabama had lost eight. This was the first 
news the English press gave of the fight, and of course they must have 
known better aa the Deerhound brought the news and Captain Semmes, too. 

Movements of the English yacht Deerhound. 

That an English yacht (one belonging to the royal yacht squadron and 
flying the white ensign, too, during the conflict,) should have assisted the 
confederate prisoners to escape after they had formally surrendered them- 
selves, according to their own statements, by firing a lee gun, striking their 
colors, hoisting a white flag and sending a boat to the Kearsarge, (some of 
which signals must have been seen on board the yacht,) is most humiliating 
to the national honor. The movement of the yacht early on Sunday 
morninuf was^ as before shown, most suspicious ; and had our captain 
followed the advice and reiterated request of the crew and officers, the 
Deerhound might have been lying not far distant from the Alabama. The 
captain could not believe that a gentleman who was asked by himself to 
save life would use the opportunity to decamp with the officers and men, 
who, according to their own act, were prisoners of war. There is a high 
presumptive evidence that the Deerhound was at Cherbourg for the express 
purpose of rendering every assistance possible to the Corsair, and we may 
be permitted to doubt whether Mr. Lancaster, the friend of Mr. Laird and 
a member of the Mersey yacht-club, would have carried us to South- 
ampton if the result of the struggle had been reversed and the Alabama 
had sent the Kearsarge to the bottom. The Deerhound reached Cherbourg 
on the 17th of June, and between that time and the night of the 18th, a 
boat was observed from the shore passing frequently between her and the 
Alabama. This I got from men taken from different merchant ships by the 
Alabama and landed in Cherbourg. 

Dover, England, June 25th, 1864. 

The ship was open for visitors, and at 8 bells they were showed on board. 
In less than ten minutes our decks were full of people. Here we lay for 
several days with beautiful weather and our ship thronged with visitors 
from morning till night. Boats and yachts of all descriptions and steamers 
from London, with bands of music playing Yankee Doodle and other airs 
for the occasion, all packed to their utmost with ladies and gentlemen, came 
to visit us, and everybody seemed to be having a good time. We had 
fiddling and dancing on board and some games of amusement, which gave 



the whole thing a lively appearance. The poor boatmen wished the thinff 
would hold on three months, for they never made so much money by 
boating in their lives as they had since we had come. One of our visitors 
was Lord Wardon. In the course of conversation he said to one of the 
old salts, " I suppose you credit our noble harmstrong guns for the victory 
you have won, do you not ?" The old salt said, " my good man, we have 
no such guns on board here, nothing but good old Yankee guns, and 

between you and me they are d d headstrong guns I" 

We lay here till July 9th, 1864, all enjoying a good time as before stated, 
when the captain's gig or boat came alongside and he came on board. He 
then gave orders to the boatswain to pipe all hands to get anchor for the 
United States, and all visitors to leave the ship. Why, my friends, you can 
just imagine our feelings. Here we were bordering on the fourtla year of 
our cruise, and the last news we had from home was, that we should not be 
called home till the career of the Alabama was ended. For some reason 
or other, this was the first time during the whole cruise that I ever heard 
anything that sounded musical in our boatswain's voice. The visitors all out 
of the ship, steam up, and all ready to heave away, and at 11 o'clock A. M., 
we bent on our long streaming pennant and cat-headed the anchor, manned 
the yards and gave three cheers, dipped our colors, squared away, steaming 
about twelve knots an hour, bidding adieu to the people of England ana 
France, homeward bound. 

Conclusion. 

Such are the flacte relating to the memorable action off Cherbourg on the 
nineteenth of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. The Alabama went 
down riddled through and through with shot and shell, and as she sank 
beneath the green waves of the English Channel, not a single cheer arose 
from us of the Kearsarge. Our noble Lieutenant Commander, James S. 
Thornton, gave the command, boy silence, and in perfect silence this terroi: 
of our American commerce plunged forward twice or thrice and down she 
went forty fathoms deep in her own waters, and amidst the hideous howls 
of her officers and crew. Thus ends the career of the rebel pirate Alabama. 

FlBTJS, 



As it will interest Americans to read an Englishman's version of this 
noted sea fight, I will now present a narrative written and published in 
pamphlet form in England within a few days of the fight My countrymen 
may well look with pride on our brave tars, when their gallantry stands 
out 80 conspicuously, even when seen from an Englishman's standpoint. 

English Account. 

The importance of the engagement between the United States sloop-of- 
war Kearsarge, and the Confederate privateer Alabama cannot be estimated 
by the size of the two vessels. The conflict off Cherbourg on Sunday, the 
19th of June, was the first decisive engagement between shipping propelled 
by steam, and the first test of the naerits of modern naval artillery. It 
was, moreover, a contest for superiority between the ordnance of Europe 
and America, whilst the result furnishes us with data wherewith to 
estimate the relative advantages of rifled and smooth-bore cannon at 
short ranged 

Perhaps no greater or more numerous misrepresentations were ever 
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made in regard to an engagement than in reference to the one in question. 
The first news of the conflict came to us enveloped in a mass of statements, 
the greater part of which, not to use an unparliamentary expression, were 
diametrically opposed to the truth ; and although several years have now 
elapsed since the Alabama followed her many defenceless victims to their 
watery grave, these misrepresentations obtain as much credence as ever. 
The victory of the Kearsarge was accounted for, and the defeat of the 
Alabama excused or palliated by the following reasons : — 

1. The superior size and speed of the Kearsarge. 

2. The superiority of her armament. 

3. The chain-plating of her sides. 

4. The lack of preparation of the Alabama. 
6. The greater number of her crew. 

6. The assumed necessity, (as represented,) of Captain Semmes accept- 
ing the challenge sent him by the commander of the Kearsarge. 

Besides these misstatements, there have been others put forth, either in 
ignorance of the real facts of the case, or with a purposed intention of 
diminishing the merit of the victory by casting odium upon the Federals 
on the score of inhumanity. In the former category must be placed the 
remarks of the Times, June 21 ; but it is just to state that the observations 
in question were made on receipt of the first news and from information 
furnished probably by parties unconnected with the paper, and desirous of 
palliating the Alabama's defeat by any means in their power. We are 
informed in the article above referred to, that the guns of the latter vessel 
had been pointed for 2,000 yards, and the second shot went right through 
the Kearsarge, whereas no shot whatever went through as stated. Again, 
" the Kearsarge fired about one hundred (shot), chiefly eleven-inch shell," 
the fact being that not one-third of her projectiles were of that calibre. 
Further on we find, " the men (of the Alabama) were all true to the last, 
they only ceased firing when the water came to the muzzles of their guns." 
Such a declaration as this is laughable in the extreme. The Alabama's 
guns were all on the spardeck like those of the Kearsarge, and to achieve 
what the Times represented, her men must have fought on until the hull 
of their vessel was two feet under water. The truth is, if the evidence of 
the prisoners saved by the Kearsarge may be taken. Captain Semmes hauled 
down his fiag immediately after being informed by his chief engineer that 
the water was putting out the fire ; and within a few minutes the water 

gained so rapidly on the vessel, that her bow rose slowly in the air, and 
alf her guns obtained a greater elevation than they had ever known 
previously. 

It is unfortunate to find such cheap, novel style of writing in a paper, 
which at some future period may be referred to as an authoritative chroni- 
cler of events now transpiring. 

It would be too long a task to notice all the numerous misstatements of 
private individuals and of the English and French press in reference to this 
action. The best mode is to ^ive the facts as they occurred, leaving the 
public to judge by internal evidence on which side the truth exists. 



Size of the two vessels. 

The Kearsarge in size is by no means the terrible craft represented by 
those who, for some reason or other, seek to detract from the honor of her 
victory. She appeared to me a mere yacht in comparison with the shipping 
arouna her, and disappointed many of the visitors who came to see her. 
The relative proportions of the two antagonists were as follows: — 





Alabama. Kearsarge. 

Length over all 220 feet. 232 feet. 

Length of keel 210 " 198* " 

Beam 32 " 33 *' 

Depth ^ 17 '^ 16 

Horse power, two engines of 300 each 400 horse power. 

Tonnage 1040 1031 

The Alabama was a barque-rigged screw propeller, and the heaviness of 
her rig and, above all, the greater size and height of her masts would give 
her the appearance of a much larger vessel than her antagonist. The 
masts of the latter are disproportionately low and small. She has never 
carried more than topsail yards, and depends for her speed upon her 
machinery. alone. It is to be questioned whether the Alabama, with all 
her reputation for velocity, could in her best trim outsteam her rival. The 
log book of the Kearsarge, which I was courteously permitted to examine, 
frequently shows a speed of upwards of fourteen knots the hour, and her 
engineers state that her machinery was never in better working order than 
at the present time. I have not seen engines more compact in lorm nor 
apparently in finer condition, looking in every part as though they were 
fresh from the workshop, instead of being, as they were, half through the 
third year of the cruise. 

Ships-of-war, however, whatever may be their tonnage, are nothing more 
than platforms for carrying artillery. The only mode by which to judge 
of the strenajth of the two vessels is in corttparing their armaments ; and 
herein we find the equality of the antagonists as fully exemplified as in the 
respective proportions of their hulls and steam power. The armaments of 
the Alabama and Kearsage were as follows : — 

ARMAMENT OF THE ALABAMA. ARMAMENT OF THE KEARSARGE. 

One 7-inch Blakely rifle. Two 11-inch smooth-bore guns. 

One 8-inch smooth-bore (68 pounder.) One 30 pounder rifle. 
Six 32 pounders. Four 32 pounders. 

It will therefore be seen that the Alabama had the advantage of the 
Kearsarsre— at least in the number of her guns, whilst the weight of the 
latter's broadside was only some twenty per cent, greater than her own. 
This disparity, however, was more thanmade up by the greater rapidity 
of the Alabama's firing, and, above all, by the superiority of her artillery- 
men. The Times informs us that Captain Semmes asserts, " he owes his 
best men to the training they received on board the Excellent ;" and 
trained gunners must naturally be superior to the volunteer gunners on 
board the Kearsarge. Each vessel fought all her guns, with the exception 
in either case of one 32 pounder on the starboard side ; but the struggle 
was really decided by the the two 11-inch Dahlgren smooth-bores of the 
Kearsarge, against the 7-inch Blakely rifle and the heavy 68 pounder pivot 
of the Alabama. The Kearsarge certainly carried a small 30 pounder 
rifled in pivot on her forecastle, and. this gun was fired several times before 
the rest were brought into play, but the gun in question was never regarded 
as other than a failure, and the Ordnance Department of the United States 
Kavy has given up its manufacture. 

The Chain-plating of the Kearsarge. 

Great stress has been laid upon the chain-plating of the Kearsarge, and it 
is assumed by interested parties that but for this armour the contest would 
have resulted differently. A pamphlet published in the city of London, 
entitled " The Career of the Alabama," makes the following statements : — 
" The Federal Government had fitted out the Kearsarge, a new vessel of 
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great speed, iron-coated, &c.," (page 23.) " She, the Kearsarge, appeared 
to be temporarily plated with iron chains," (page 38.) (In the previous 
quotation, it would appear she had been so plated by the Federal Govern- 
ment ; both statements are absolutely incorrect, as will shortly be seen.) 
" It was frequently observed that shot and shell struck against the side of 
the Kearsarge and harmlessly rebounded, bursting outside and doing no 
damage to the Federal crew. Another advantage accruing from this was 
that it sunk her very low in the water, so low, in fact, that the heads of the 
men who were in the boats were on the level of the Kearsarge's deck, (page 
39.) Ad before observed, the sides of the Kearsarge were trailed all over 
with chain cable,'* (page 41.) 

The author of the pamphlet in question has judiciously refrained from 
giving his name. A greater number of more unblushing misrepresentations 
never were contained in an equal space. In his official rep6rt to the 
Confederate Envoy, Mr. Mason, Captain Semmes makes the following 
statements : — 

" At the end of the engagement, it was discovered by those of our officers 
who went alongside the enemy's ship with the wounded, that her midship 
section on both sides was thoroughly iron-coated, this having been done 
with chain constructed for the purpose, placed perpendicularly from the 
rail to the water's edge, the whole covered over by a thin outer planking, 
which gave no indication- of the armor beneath. This planking had been 
ripped off in every direction by our shot and shell, the chain broken and 
indented in many places, and forced partly into the ship's side. She was 
most effectually guarded, however, in this section from penetration. 

" The enemy was heavier than myself, both in ship, battery and crew, 
but I did not know until the action was over that she was all iron-clad." 

As soon as Captain Semmes reached the Deerhound, the yacht steamed 
off at full speed towards Southampton, and Semmes wrote his report of the 
fight either in England or on board the English vessel. Probably the 
former, for he dates his communication to Mr. Mason — " Southampton, 
June 21, 1864." How did he obtain intelligence from those of his officers 
who went alongside the enemy's ship, and who would naturally be detained 
as prisoners of war ? It was impossible for anybody to reach Southamp- 
ton in the time specified ; nevertheless he did obtain such information. 
One of his officers, George T. Fullara, an Englishman, unfortunately came 
to the Kearsarge in a boat at the close of the action, representing the 
Alabama to be sinking, and that if the Kearsarge did not hasten to get out 
boats to save life, the crew must go down with her. Not a moment was to 
be lost, and he offered to go back to his own vessel to bring off prisoners, 
pledging his honor to return when the object was accomplished. After 
picking up several men struggling in the water, he steered directly for the 
beerhound, and on reaching her actually cast his boat adrift. It was 
subsequently picked up'by the Kearsarge. FuUam's name appears amongst 
the list of saved by the Deerhound, and he, with others of the Alabama's 
officers who had received a similar permission from their captors, and had 
similarly broken their troth, of course gave the above information to their 
veracious captain. 

The chain-plating of the Kearsarge was decided upon in this wise. The 
vessel lay off Fayal towards the latter part of April, 1863, on the lookout 
for a notorious blockade-runner, named the Juno. The Kearsarge being 
short of coal and fearing some attempts at opposition on the part of her 
prey, the first officer of the sloop, Lieutenant Commander James S. 
Thornton, suggested to Captain Wins low the advisability of hanging her 
spare anchor-cable over her sides, so as to protect her midship section. Mr. 
Thornton had served on board the fiag-ship of Admiral Farragut, th& 
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Hartford, when she and the rest of the Federal fleet run the forts of the 
Mississippi to reach New Orleans, and he made the suggestion at'Fayal 
through having seen the advantage gained by it on that occasion. I now 
copy the following extract from the log-book of the Kearsarge : 

Horta^ Bay Fayal^ (May 1st, 1863.) 
From 8 to Merid. Wind, E.N.E. (F 2). Weather, b. c. Strapped, 
loaded and fused (5 sec fuse) 13 11-inch shell. Commenced armor plating 
ship, usirjp: sheet chain. Weighed kedge anchor. Signed, E. M. Stoddard, 
Acting Master. 

This operation of chain-armoring took three days and was effected with- 
out assistance from the shore and at an expense of material of seventy-five 
dollars. In order to make the addition less unsightly, the chains were 
boxed Qver with inch-deal-boards, forming a case or box, which stood out 
at right angles from the vessel's sides. This box would naturally excite 
furiosity in every port where the Kearsarge touched, and no mystery was 
made as to what the boarding covered. Captain Semmes was perfectly 
cognizant of the entire affair, notwithstanding his shameless assertion 
of ignorance ; for he spoke about it to his officers and crew several 
days prior to the 19th of June, declaring that the chains were only 
attached together with rope-yarns and would drop into the water when 
struck with the first shot. I was so informed by his own wounded men, 
lying in the naval hospital at Cherbourg. Whatever might be the value 
for defence of this chain-plating, it was only struck once during the 
engagement, so far as I could discover by a long and close inspection. 
Some of the officers of the Kearsarge asserted to me that it struck twice, 
while others deny that declaration ; in one spot, however, a 32-pounder 
shot broke in the deal-covering and smashed a single link, two-thirds of 
which fell into the water. 

Had the cable been struck by the rifled 120-pounder instead of by a 32, 
the result might have been different, but in any case the damage would 
have amounted to nothing serious, for the vessel's side was hit five feet 
above the water line and nowhere in the vicinity of the boilers or machinery. 
Captain Semmes evidently regarded this protection of the chains as little 
worth ; for he might have adopted the same plan before engaging the 
Kearsarge, but he confined himself to taking on board one hundred and 
fifty tons of coal as a protection to his boilers, which, in addition to the 
two hundred tons already in his bunkers, would brin^ him pretty low in 
the water. The Kearsarge, on the contrary, was deficient in her coal, and 
she took what was necessary on board during ray stay at Cherbourg. 

The quantity of chain used on each side of the vessel in this much 
talked of armoring is only one hundred and twenty fathoms, and it covers 
a space amidships of forty-nine feet six inches in length by six feet two 
inches in depth. The chain, which is single, not double, was and is stopped 
to eye-bolts with rope-yarn and by iron clogs. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that this plating of one and seven-tenths-inch iron (the thickness of the 
links of the chain) could offer serious resistance to the heavy 68-pounder 
and the 7-inch Blakely rifie of the Alabama, at the comparatively close 
range of seven hundred yards ? What, then, becomes of the mistaken 
remark of the Times that the Kearsage was provided, as it turned out, with 
some special contrivances for protection ? or Semmes' declaration, that she 
was iron-clad ? 

The " Career of the Alabama," in referring to this chain-plating, says, — 
" Another advantage accruing from this was that it sank her very low in 
the water, so low, in fac^, that the heads of the men who were in the boats 
were on the level of the Kearsarge's deck." It is simply ridiculous to 
suppose that the weight of two hundred and forty fathoms of chain could 
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have any such eflbct upon a vessel of one thousand tons' burden, wliilst, in 
addition, the cable itself was part of the ordinary <<ear of the ship. Further, 
the Kearsarge was deficient in seventy tons of coal of her proper supply at 
the time of acCion, while the Alabama had three hundred and iifty tons on 
board. 

The objection that the Alabama was short-handed does not appear to be 
borne out by the facts of the case, while on the other hand a greater 
number of men than were necessary to work the guns and ship would be 
more of a delrimeut than a benefit to the Kearsar^je. The latter vessel had 
twenty-two officers on board and one hundred and forty men ; the Alabama 
is re})resented to have had only one hundred and twenty in her crew (Mr. 
Mason's statement) ; but if her officers be included in this number, the 
assertion is obviously incorrect, for the Kearsarge saved sixty-seven, the 
Deerhound forty-one and the French pilot boats twelve, and this without 
mentioning the thirteen accounted for as killed and wounded and others 
who went down with the ship. If Captain Semmes' representations were 
correct in regard to his being short-handed, he certainly ought not to be 
trusted with the command of a vessel again, however much he may be 
esteemed by some parties for his Quixotism *' in challenging an antai^onist 
(to use his own words) heavier than myself both in ship, battery and crew." 

The assertion that the Alabama was unprepared is about as truthful as 
the other representations, if we mny take Captain Semmes' report and 
certain facts in rebutting evidence, the Captain writes to Mr. Mason, '' I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of saying that Mr. Kell, my First 
Lieutenant, deserves great credit for the fine couaition the stiip went into 
action." But if Captain Semmes was right in the alleged want of prepa- 
ration, he himself is alone to blame. He had ample time for protecting his 
vessel and crew in all possible manners ; he, not the Kearsarge, was the 
aggressor, and but for his forcing the fight the Alfibama might still *l)e 
riding inside Cherbourg breakwater. Notwithstanding the horrible cause 
for which he was struggling, and the atrocious depredations he has com- 
mitted upon helpless merchantmen, w^e can still admire the daring he 
evinced in sallying forth from a secure haven and gallantly attacking his 
opponent, but when he professes ignorance of the character of his 
antagonist, and unworthily attempts to disparage the victory of his foe, 
vre forget all our first sympathies, and condemn the moral nature of the 
man, as he has forced us to do his judgment. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the Kearsarge has had fewer opportunities for repairs than the 
Alabama, and that she has been cruising around in all seas for a much 
longer period than her antagonist. The Alabama, on the contrary, had 
lain for many days in Cherbourg, and she only steamed forth when her 
Ca;)tain supposed her to be in at least as good a condition as the enemy. 



The Challenge. 

Finally, the challenge to fight was given by the Alabama to the Kear- 
sarge, not by the Kearsarge to the Alabama. The " Career of the Alabama," 
above referred to, makes the following romantic statement : — 

When he (Semmes) was challenged by the commander of the Kearsarge, 
everybody in Cherbourg, it appears, said it would be disgraceful if he 
refused the challenge, and this, coupled with his belief that the Kearsarge 
v^ras not so strong as she really proved to be, made him agree to fight. 

The " Career of the^ Alabama" gives a letter from the surgeon of the 
privateer addressed to a gentleman in the city of London. The letter 
reads as follows : — 
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Cherbourg, Juno 14, 1864. 
Dear Travers, 

Here we are. I send this by a gentleman coming to London. An 
enemy is outside. If she only stays long enough, we go out and fight her. 
If I live, expect to see me in London shortly. If I die, give my best love 
to all who know me. 

If Monsieur A. de Caillet should call on you, please show him every 
attention. 

I remain, dear Travers, ever yours, 

D. H. Llewellyn. 

There were two brave gentlemen on board the Alabama — poor Llewel- 
lyn, who nobly refused to save his own life by leaving his wounded, and a 
young lieutenant, Mr. Joseph Wilson, who honorably delivered up his 
sword on the deck of the Kearsage, when the other officers threw theirs 
into the water. 

The most unanswerable proof of Captain Semmes having challenged the 
Commander of the Kearsarge is to be found in the following letter addressed 
by him to the Confederate consul, or agent, at Cherbourg. 

After the publication of this document, it is to be hoped we shall hear 
no more of Captain Winslow's having committed such a breach of disci- 
pline and etiquette as that of challenging a rebel a^^ainst his government. 

C. S. S. Alabama, Cherbourg, June 14, 1864. 
To Ad. Bonfils, Esq., Cherbourg : 

Sir, — I hear that you were informed by the United States consul, that 
the Kearsage was to come to this port solely for the prisoners captured by 
me, and that she was to depart in twenty-four hours. I desire you to say 
to the United States consul that my intention is to fight the Kearsarge as 
soon as I can make the necessary arrangements. I hope these will not 
detain me more than until to-morrow evening, or after the morrow 
morning, at farthest. I beg she will not depart before I am ready to go 
out. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

K. Semmes, Captain. 

Numerous facts serve to prove that Captain Semmes had made every 
preparation to engage the Kearsarge, and that wide-spread publicity had 
been given to his intention. As soon as the arrival of the Federal vessel 
was known at Paris, an American s:entleman of high position came down 
to Cherbourg, with instructions for Captain Winslow ; but so desirous 
were the French authorities to preserve a really honest neutrality, that 
permission was only granted to him to sail to her after his promising to 
return to shore immediately on the delivery of his message. Once back 
in Cherbourg, and about to return to Paris, he was advised to remain over 
night, as the Alabama intended to fight the Kearsarge next day (Sunday.) 
On Sunday morning, an excursion train arrived from the Capital, and the 
visitors were received at the terminus of the railway by the boatmen of 
the port, who offered them boats for the purpose of seeing a genuine naval 
battle, which was to take place during the day. Turning such a memorable 
occurrence to practical uses. Monsieur Rondin, a celebrated photographic 
artist on the Place d'Armes at Cherbourg, prepared the necessary chemi- 
cals, plates and camera, and placed himself on the summit of the old 
Church tower, which the whilome denizens of Cherbourg had very properly 
built in happy juxtaposition with his establishment. 1 was only able to 
see the negative, but that was quite sufficent to show that the artist had 
obtained a very fine view indeed of the exciting contest. 
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At the expiration of one hour and two minutes from the first gun, the 
Alabama hauled down her colors and fired a lee gun (according to the 
statements of her officers,) in token of surrender. Captain Winslow could 
not, however, believe that the enemy had struct^, ae his own vessel had 
received so little damage, and he could not regard his antagonist as much 
more injured than himself ; and it was only when a boat came ofi" from the 
Alabama that her true condition was known. The 11-inch shell from the 
Kearsarge, thrown with fifteen pounds of powder at seven hundred yards' 
range, had gone clean through the starboard side of the privateer, bursting 
in the port side and tearing great gaps in her timber and planking. This 
was plainly obvious when the Alabama settled by the stern and raised tjie 
forepart of her hull high out of water. 

The Kearsarge was struck twenty-seven times during the conflict, and 
fired in all one hundred and seventy-three (173) shots. These were as 
follows : 

SHOTS FIRED feY THE KEARSARGE. 

Two 11-inch guns - - - - 65 shots. 

Rifie on forecastle - ... 48 " 

Broadside 32-pounder8 - - - 60 " 

12-pounder boat-howitzer - - 10 " 

Total - . - - 173 " 

The last named gun performed no part whatever in sinking the Alabama, 
and was only used in the action to create laughter among the sailors. Two 
old quartermasters, the two Dromios of the Kearsarge, were put in charge 
of this gun, with instructions to fire when they received the order. But 
the two old salts, little relishing the idea of having nothing to do while 
their messmates were so actively engaged, commenced peppering away 
with their pea-shooter of a piece, alternating their discharges with vitupe- 
ration of each other. This low comedy by-play amused the ship's company, 
and the officers good-humoredly allowea the farce to continue until the 
single box of ammunition was exhausted. 

The Kearsage was struck as follows : — 

One shot throuffh starboard quarter, taking a slanting direction aft, and 
lodging in the rudder post. This shot was from the Blakely rifie. One 
shot, carrying away starboard life-buoy. Three 32-pounder shots through 
port bulwarks, forward of mizzen-mast. 

A shell, exploding after end of pivot port. A shell , exploding after end 
of chain-plating. A 68-pounder shell, passing through starboard bulwarks 
below main-rigging, wounding three men. 

A Blakely rifie shell, passing through the engine-room sky-light, and 
dropping harmlessly in the water beyond the vessel. Two shots belo^ 
plank-sheer, abreast of boiler-hatch. One, forward pivot port plank-slieer. 
One, forward foremast rigging. A shot, striking launch's spring-lift. A 
rifie-shell, passing through funnel, bursting, without damage, inside. One, 
starboard forward main-shroud. One, starboard after shroud, maintopmast 
rigging. One, main topsail tie. One, main topsail outhaul. One, main 
topsail runner. Two, through port quarter boat. One, through spanker 
(furled.) One, starboard forward shroud, mizzen rigging. One, starboard 
mizzen-topmast backstay. One, through mizzen peak signal halyards, 
which cut the stops when the battle was nearly over, and for the first time 
let loose the fiag to the breeze. 

This list of damages received by the Kearsarge proves the exceedingly 
bad fire of the Alabama, notwithstanding the number of men on board .the 
latter belonging to the " Naval Reserve," and the trained hands from the 
gunnery ship "Excellent." I was informed by some of the paroled 
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prisoners on shore at Cherbourg that Captain Semmes fired rapidly at the 
commencement of the action, '* in order to frighten the Yankees," nearly 
all the officers and crew being, as he was well aware, merely volunteers 
from the merchant service. At the expiration of twenty minutes after the 
Kearsarge discharged the first broadside, continuing the battle in a leisurely 
cool manner, Semmes remarked : '' Confound them ; they've been fighting 
twenty minutes, and they're as cool as posts." 

From the time of her first reaching Cherbourg until she finally quitted 
the port, the Kearsarge never received the slightest assistance from shore, 
with the exception of that rendered by a boiler-maker in patching up her 
funnel. Every other repair was completed by her own hands, and she 
might have crossed the Atlantic immediately after the action without 
difficulty. So much for Mr. Lancaster's statement, that '' the Kearsarge 
was apparently much disabled." 

Semmes' design to board the Kearsarge. 

The first accounts received of the action led us to suppose that Captain 
Semmes' intention was to lay his vessel alongside of us, and to carry her 
by boarding. Whether this information came from the Caj)tain himself, or 
was made out of " whole cloth" by some of his admirers, I do not know. 
The idea of boarding a vessel under steam, — unless her engines, or screw, 
or rudder be disabled — is manifestly ridiculous. The days of boarding are 
gone by, except under the contingencies above stated ; and any such 
attempt on the part of the Alabama would have been attended with 
disastrous results to herself and crew. To have boarded the Kearsarge, 
Semmes must have possessed greater speed to enable him to run alongside 
of her ; and the moment the pursuer came near her victim, the latter would 
shut off steam, drop astern in a second of time, sheer oft', discharge her 
whole broadside of grape and canister, and rake her antagonist from stem 
to stern. Our pro-southern sympathizers really ought not to make their 
protege appear ridiculous by ascribing to him such an egregious intention. 

We had three men wounded by the same shot, a 68-pounder, which 
passed through the starboard bulwarks below main-rigging, narrowly 
escaping the after 11-inch pivot gun. The fuses employed by the Alabama 
were villainously bad, several shell having lodged in the Kearsarge without 
taking efiect. Had the 7-inch rifie shot exploded, which entered the vessel 
at the starboard quarter, raising the deck by its concussion several inches 
and lodging in the rudder-post, the action might have lasted some time 
longer. It would not, however, have altered the result, for the casualty 
occurred towards the close of the conflict. The officer in charge of the 
piece informed me that the concussion actually raised the gun and carriage ; 
and, had it exploded, many of the crew would have been injured by the 
fragments and splinters. 

Among the incidents of the fight, the Times relate that an 11-inch shell 
from the Kearsarge fell upon the deck of the Alabama, and was immedi- 
ately taken up and thrown overboard. Probably no fight ever occurred in 
modern times in which somebody didn't pick up a live shell and throw it 
out of harm's way ; but we may be permitted to doubt in this case. Five 
second fuses take efiect somewhat rapidly ; the shot weighs considerably 
more than a hundredweight, and is uncomfortably difficult to handle. 
Worse than all for the probabilities of the story, fifteen pounds of powder 
— never more nor less — were used to everv shot fired from the 11-inch 
pivots, the Kearsarge only opening fire from them when within eight 
hundred yards of the Alabama. With fifteen pounds of powder and fifteen 
degrees of elevation, I have myself seen these 11-inch Dahlgrens throw 
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three and one-half miles ; and yet we are asked to credit that, with the 
same charge, at less than half a mile, one of the shells fell npon the deck 
of the privateer. There were eleven marines in the crew of the Kearsarge ; 
probably the story was made for them ! 

The reporting firing upon the Alabama after her 

surrender. 

Captain Semmes makes the following statement in his official report : — 

" Although we were now but four hundred yards from each other, the 
enemy tired upon me five times after my colors had been struck. It is 
charitable to suppose that a ship of war of a Christian nation could not 
have done this intentionally." 

A very nice appeal, after the massacre of Fort Pillow, especially when 
coming from a man who had spent the previous two years of his life in 
destroying unresisting merchantmen. 

The Captain of the Kearsarge was never aware of the Alabama having 
struck, until a boat put off from her to his own vessel. Prisoners subse- 
quently stated that she had fired a lee-gun, but the fact was not known on 
board the Federal ship, nor that the colors were hauled down in token of 
surrender. A single fact will prove the humanity with which Captain 
Winslow conducted the tight. At the close of the action, his deck was 
found to be literally covered with grape and canister, ready for close 
quarters ; but he had never used a single charge of all this during the 
contest, although within capital range for employing it. 

Captain Semmes put in the Custom House the following valuables : — 
38 kilo. 700 gr. of gold coin ; 6 gr. of jewelry and set diamonds ; 2 gold 
watches. 

What, then, became of the pillage of a hundred merchantmen, the 
chronometers, etc., which the Times describes as the " spolia opima of a 
whole mercantile fleet V" These could not be landed on French soil, and 
were not ; did they go to the bottom with the ship herself, or are they 
saved ? Captain Semmes' preparations were apparently completed on the 
16th, but still he lingers behind the famous breakwater, tnuch to the 
surprise of his men. The Deerhound arrives at length, and the prepara- 
tions are rapidly completed. How unfortunate that Mr. Lancaster did 
not favor the Times with a copy of his log-book from the 12th to the 19th 
of June, inclusive I 

The record of the Deerhound is suggestive on the morning of that 
memorable Sunday. She steams out from behind the Cherbourg break- 
water at an early hour, scouts hither and thither, apparently purposeless, 
runs back to her anchorage, precedes the Alabama to sea, is the solitary 
and close spectator of the fight whilst the Couronne has the delicacy to 
return to port, and finally, having picked up Semmes, thirteen of his 
oflicers and a few of his men, steams oflf at fullest speed to Southampton, 
leaving the " apparently much disabled " Kearsarge (Mr. Lancaster's own 
words) to save two-thirds of the Alabama's crew struggling in the water. 

An English gentleman's yacht playing tender to a corsair ! No one will 
ever believe that Deerhound to be thorough-bred. 



P. S. The loss of the crew of the Alabama in killed, wounded and 
missing was twenty-three. The loss of the Kearsarge three killed and 
wounded. 
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